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HESE  unwritten  chapters  are  from  an  unfinished  book  by 
William  Morris,  called  "  News  from  Nowhere."  It  is,  as  he 
himself  explains  on  the  title-page,  "A  Utopian  Romance,"  and 
the  continuation  is  not  written,  but  lived.  This  one  is  called  "  The 
Furnivall  Club."  It  has  a  more  impressive  and  longer  title,  but 
I  like  the  popular  one  best.  Naturally  it  is  on  the  river — the 
slow,  wide,  lovely,  mysterious  Thames,  and  beside  Jack  Biffen's — 
and  its  leading  character  is  the  friend  of  Morris's  youth,  now 
Doctor  Furnivall. 

I  came  into  the  chapter  at  Richmond,  where  "the  Doctor" 
awaited  me,  having  come  up  the  river  as  bow  in  his  sculling  eight  ; 
his  crew  had  gone  on  before,  as  I  was  a  little  late,  so  we  walked 
together  to  Ham  Common,  where  we  found  them  at  lunch  in  the  New 
Inn.  It  was  a  lovely  walk  ;  the  day  was  low  and  grey  and  pearly, 
with  floating  mist  on  the  meadows,  which  the  river  reflected  in  faint 
milky  tones  from  shore  to  shore.  The  trees  looked  as  if  the  spring 
had  flung  a  veil  of  green,  shot  with  rose-colour,  over  them,  and 
the  grass  was  green  as  chrysoprase  under  water,  which  is  the 
greenest  of  all  greens.  Some  grey  days  take  hold  of  the  noises, 
and  compress  all  harshness  out  of  them.  It  was  so  on  this  day  ; 
at  Ham  Common  we  might  have  been  in  a  wilderness,  and  the 
New  Inn  our  lodge,  it  was  so  curiously  silent. 

Yet  the  wind  was  bitter,  for  all  the  little  rifts  in  the  clouds 
that    showed    the  blue   beyond,  though    none   of  the   crew  seemed    to 
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feel  it,  and  least  of  all  "  the  Doctor."  But  then  he  is  the  youngest 
of  them  all  ;  and  why  should  he  ?  There  were  other  guests  besides 
myself  at  the  New  Inn.  A  well-known  German  professor,  an  American 
scientist  from  Nebraska,  and  a  young  Japanese  [Kinji  Yano],  who  has 
come  over  to  learn  English  methods — I  wonder  why?  Their  own 
are  so  much  more  graceful. 

There  was  a  young  Irishman,  too,  bearing  a  famous  name  [J.  W. 
FitzGerald]  whose  sallies  kept  the  table  in  a  roar.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  what  we  ate  ;  but  it  was  the  most  gorgeous  banquet  I 
ever  sat  at.  There  was  a  pretty  girl  opposite  me,  who  had  been  cox. 
in  the  eight  [Emmie  Sewell]— a  girl  with  brown  hair,  a  sun-browned 
skin,  and  clear  grey  eyes.  Lower  down  another  of  the  crew — a  tall, 
fair,  Junoesque  maiden,  deep-chested  and  low-voiced  [Ethel  Lidington]. 
They  were  a  delight  to  look  at,  in  their  white,  knitted  jerseys  and 
"  pirate "  caps,  with  the  tassels  dangling  over  wind-ruffled  hair,  and 
cheeks  rosy  with  exercise.  I  tried  hard  to  remember  what  idea  I  had 
formed  of  "  working-girls "  ;  these  were  certainly  not  it — or  any 
thing  resembling  it.  Rather  two  somewhat  demure  young  ladies, 
perfectly  frank,  charming,  and  natural,  who  had  been  bred  in  a 
convent  where  girls  were  taught  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
world.  They  took  part  in  all  the  discussions  with  an  air  of  grace- 
ful ease,  and  listened  when  they  were  not  talking  with  as  great  a 
charm. 

The  conversation  filled  me  with  hopeless  astonishment.  Do 
working-girls  and  young  men  in  offices  always  talk  like  this?  I 
wondered.  I  think  they  do  in  the  Furnivall  Club,  anyhow,  for  they 
were  all  so  desperately  in  earnest  about  it.  The  young  Hercules 
who  had  stroked  the  eight  from  Hammersmith  [Jack  Munro]  was 
gravely  discussing  with  his  neighbours  Shakespeare's  reason  for 
creating  the  Gravedigger  in  "  Hamlet."  He  gave  an  excellent  reason 
himself,  but  I  am  still  too  bewildered  to  recall  it.  The  Irishman  had 
borne  a  good  deal  of  good-humoured  criticism  on  Irish  methods. 
He  retorted  suddenly  and  smilingly,  as  the  Irish  ever  do,  proving  to 
our  entire  satisfaction  that  the  Celtic  spirit  is  the  Elixir  of  Life  in 
all  things,  and  it  is  that  alone  that  keeps  the  world  sweet.  "We 
can  afford  to  be  generous,'"'  he  concluded  ;  "  we  mere  Irish,  for 
even  the  King  sits  upon  his  throne  by  reason  of  the  little  drop  of 
Irish  blood  that  is  in  him  ;  for  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Fergus  MacRoy  that  he  reigns  over  Britain." 

Beyond  him  there  is  a  hot  discussion  over  the  meaning  of  a  line 
of  Browning's.  Across  from  that  an  explanation  of  some  new 
process  in  glass-staining  ;  and  the  German  professor  is  beating  out 
some  abstruse  question  in  history  with  another.  Evidently  these 
are  things  they  delight  in.  I  am  trying  to  recall  anyone  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  Gravedigger's  raison  d'etre,  or  whether  Browning 
meant   this    or   that,    or  if    Pater   would   have    written    differently  had 
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he  looked  less  like  a  prizefighter  and  more  like  a  poet,  when 
I  hear  a  peal  of  quick  boyish  laughter  beside  me.  It  is  the 
Doctor ;  someone  has  just  told  him  a  child's  saying — something 
quite  ludicrous  and  absurd,  and  he  is  delighted  with  it.  I  am 
more  bewildered  than  ever.  Here  is  one  of  the  learned  scholars, 
the  profound  thinkers  of  the  age.  Other  men  of  his  position  and 
achievements  would  be  hobnobbing  with  great  names  and  crowned 
heads ;  he  is  seated  in  a  country  inn,  among  a  crowd  of  working 
boys  and  girls,  listening  to  a  story  of  a  child's  indignation.  "  Why 
doesn't  God  turn  the  sun  on?"  asked  the  baby  on  a  dull  day, 
very  much  annoyed  because  she  could  not  go  out — and  the  Doctor 
roars  with  delight.  The  walk  back  to  Richmond  after  dinner  is 
very  pleasant.  There  the  Doctor  and  his  crew  of  boys  and  girls 
take  to  the  river,  and  his  guests  follow  to  Hammersmith  by  tram. 
We  get  to  the  Club  House  by  five  o'clock,  and  find  the  club  captain 
has  tea  waiting — a  lovely  tea  !  Brown  bread  and  butter,  white 
bread,  currant  bread,  jams  and  lettuce  and  watercresses.  All  the 
boats  have  been  out,  and  the  club  is  hungry.  The  boys  and  girls 
all  look  wonderfully  healthy  and  supremely  happy,  and  my  astonish- 
ment grows  and  continues.  These  working  girls  are  graceful  and 
artistic  in  their  raiment.  They  are  deep-bosomed,  round-armed,, 
and  low-voiced.  They  would  pass  anywhere  for  what  the  world 
calls  "ladies."  The  men  are  attentive  and  courteous  ;  all  are 
very  merry.  It  is  a  babel  of  talk  and  laughter.  The  captain  and 
her  assistants  make  the  tea,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  enjoyed  tea 
so  much,  or  liked  my  company  better.  These,  my  hosts  and 
hostesses,  are  radiantly  healthy.  The  plates  and  cups  empty  as 
if  by  magic,  for  all  the  books  discussed,  the  plans  unfolded  and 
recounted.  There  is  such  bo?ine  camaraderie  among  them,  good 
feeling,  and  intercourse,  unspoilt  by  the  recollection  of  sex.  They 
are  all  good  friends  together  ;  they  might  have  been  brothers  and 
sisters,  with  the  Doctor  for  head  of  the  family.  To  him  turn 
they  all  for  advice  and  help,  sympathy  and  consolation.  He  sits 
up  at  the  head  of  the  table,  near  the  brown-skinned,  brown-haired, 
and  grey-eyed  cox,  and  is  sought  by  one  after  the  other  with  their 
little  worries,  till  the  tables  are  taken  away  and  the  chairs  all 
turned  towards  the   piano. 

Then  there  is  singing,  reciting,  and  reading.  Everyone  gives 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  for  the  audience,  while  perfectly  good- 
humoured,  is  severely  critical  ;  and  while  they  play  and  sing  the 
Doctor  is  called  away  by  committee  business,  and  I  look  round. 
It  is  a  long  room,  looking  out  over  the  river.  It  might  be  made 
so  beautiful  for  these  men  and  girls,  whose  lives  contain  so  little 
beauty  beyond  what  the  Doctor  brings  to  them.  It  contains  just 
chairs,  the  piano,  and  a  small  bookcase  in  a  corner,  with  a  few 
books.     Bare — and    not   satisfying  to   eye   or   mind. 
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It  does  not  seem,  somehow,  to  belong  to  this  chapter.  The  girls 
are  right — Morris  would  have  loved  them  all,  and  found  no  fault 
with  them.  The  men  are  as  other  men  of  happier  fortune,  and 
infinitely  better  than  most  of  their  own.  But  the  room  is  out  of 
the  story  altogether.  I  try  to  imagine  what  Morris  would  have 
made  it.  A  beautifully  suggestive  colour-hanging  on  walls  and 
windows,  with  good  pictures,  with  good  books,  and  artistic  rugs 
on  the  floor  ;  for  all  these  would  help  in  the  development  that 
is  taking  place — would  help  the  upward  surge  of  the  seeking 
souls.  There  is  nothing  the  soul  craves  so  much  as  beauty.  The 
Furnivall  Club  for  Working  Girls  and  Men  ought  to  have  pretty 
things  within  its  walls. 

The  work  is  good  for  them  ;  they  do  not  deplore  their  hard  days  ; 
quite  the  contra^,  and  that  is  right,  for  their  bodies  are  made 
healthy  and  strong  by  this  one  day  in  the  week  spent  with  nature 
on  the  wide  river.  There  is  no  wound  so  deep,  no  sorrow  so 
terrible,  no  loss  so  great,  but  what  work  will  cure  it.  And  the 
girls  and  men  find  work  easy  to  them.  But  I  wish  I  were  a  millionaire, 
that  I  might  take  that  ugly  room  and  make  it  beautiful  for  these 
girls  and  men,  who  are  too  poor  to  do  it  for  themselves.  Said 
the  young  Hercules  who  was  stroke  in  the  Doctor's  eight,  "A 
day  like  this,  with  the  wind  and  soft  rain  in  my  face  and  the  sound 
of  the  oar  in  the  water,  makes  me  physically  glad^ 

They  are  physically  glad,  these  girls  and  boys,  after  they  come 
off  the  river.  The  young  body,  radiant  with  health  and  spirits, 
rejoices  in  itself.  If  they  could  but  be  spiritually  glad  also !  But 
the  great  man,  who  has  given  his  means,  his  life,  his  whole  self 
to  the  making  of  them  happy,  can  do  no  more  ;  the  rest  must  come 
into  the  chapter,  as  it  inevitably  will,  afterwards  ;  and  the  Doctor 
is  very  young  still.  What  are  eighty-odd  years  to  the  Immortals  ? 
Go  to  ! 

There  was  dancing  after  the  music  and  reading  ;  and  then  came 
the  saying  of  good-night,  and  I,  among  others,  turned  homewards. 
The  river  came  under  Hammersmith  Bridge  like  a  torrent  of  black 
<*lass,  reflecting  lights  innumerable  in  its  depths  All  the  traffic 
seemed  phantoms  fleeting  to  and  fro,  in  aimless  and  desperate 
succession.  The  only  substantial  thing  in  the  dusk  was  the  Doctor 
walking  beside  me,  and  the  tall  young  Stroke.  I  looked  back  on 
them  from  my  seat  in  the  tram.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  chapter,  that 
is  lived  in  Nowhere,  by  the  great  Doctor  Furnivall,  with  his  working- 
girls  and  men. 
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